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-. CHAIN OF PAPERS. 


COUNTRY EDITIONS TO BE IS- 
SUED FOR A DOZEN TOWNS 
NEAR ROCHESTER. 


The Jcin A. Levis Printing Company 
to Try an Experiment—Local Ed- 
itor Will Gather the News and For- 
ward It to the Main Office, Where It 
Will Be Set Up and Printed—A 
Fair Chance for the Plan’s Success. 





An experiment is to be tried at 
Rochester, N. Y., which will be 
watched by newspaper men generally 
throughout the country with a great 
deal of interest. 

The John A. Levis Printing Com- 
pany, of that city, a week ago began 
the publication of a number of coun- 
try weeklies in the towns immediately 
surrounding Rochester. Agents who 
have been quietly looking over the 
ground for several weeks past have 
given the company the assurance that 
a chain of newspapers can be success- 
fully operated in those towns. Local 
editors, managers and canvassers 
have been appointed and the publi- 
cation of the first three weekly pa- 
pers, called, respectively, the Church- 
ville, Scotsdale and Penfield News, 
edited by a local editor, but printed 
in Rochester, made their appearance. 

This week, or as soon as possible, 
papers will be published for Bergen, 


Sweden, West Rush, Mumford, Cale- 
donia, Chili, Pittsfield, Brighton and 
Despatch. 


Each town will have a local editor 
and manager, who will reside there. 
He will attend to matters pertaining 
to his own town and will send his 
copy to the company’s office in Roch- 
ester, where it will be set up by ma- 
chine, printed and the papers mailed 
to the subscribers. 

Under this arrangement it will be 
possible to produce country weekly 
newspapers at a comparatively low 
cost. There will be but one plant, 
that located at Rochester. It will be 
easier to produce ten newspapers in 
this way than one under the old system 
of having a plant in each place. If 
this experiment proves successful, un- 
doubtedly other publishing concerns 
will be orgauized to publish a similar 
line of papers elsewhere. 

While it is easy enough to publish 
country weeklies in this way, when it 
comes to getting out country dailies 
some other plan will have to be 
adopted unless the outlying towns are 
within a very short distance of the 
producing depot. 





THE LANSTON MONOTYPE. 








Canitalists Have Purchased the Re- 
maining Treasury Stock and Will 
Push the Machine. 

A number of representative financial 
men in New York have recently pur- 
chased the remaining treasury stock 
of the Lanston Monotype Company 
for $600,000 and this sum will be used 
for working capital and to aggressively 

push the business. 

The company’s machine is now per- 
fected and in successful operation. It 
sells for $3,000 and is used not only 
for general newspaper work, but also 
for printing books. The company 
will shortly remove its main office to 
New York. 


The Germantown (Pa.) Telegraph 
has been purchased by Walter J. 
Crowder, a coal dealer. The paper 
was founded in 1830, 
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APPEAL FOR PRESS FREEDOM. 





Dramatic Argument of Mr. Darrow in 
the Chicago American Case. 

Chicago, Dec. 4.—With a _ fervent 
plea for the freedom of the press and 
freedom of speech that thrilled the 
throng of lawyers who crowded Judge 
Dunne’s court room, Clarence S. Dar- 
row dramatically brought to a close 
the arguments in the habeas corpus 
proceeding brought by Messrs. A. M. 
Lawrence and H. S. Canfield, editor in 
chief and reporter on the Chicago 
American, as a result of the celebrated 
contempt case growing out of the 
American’s fight on the gas trust. 

Mr. Darrow’s peroration was the 
strongest appeal for the preservation 
of American liberty as guaranteed by 
the constitution that has been heard 
in a court for many years. The voice 
of the brilliant lawyer shook with emo- 
tion, and as the wealth of oratory 
echoed through the court room the 
entire audience sat spellbound with 
eyes fixed upon the speaker. 

The peroration that produced such a 
marked effect on both court and audi- 
ence was inspired by a personal attack 
by Judge Shope, Monday, on the 
views of Mr. Darrow in public and 
private, and also on the Chicago Amer- 
ican. 

At the end of Mr. Darrow’s ad- 
dress, Judge Dunne took the case 
under advisement. 


The best Christmas present for a 
live newspaper man is a year’s sub- 
scription fo Tur Eprror Aanp Por- 
LISHER, 


THE RECORD TO BE SOLD. 





The Philadelphia Paper Will Be Of- 


fered to the Public in March. 

Comptroller of the Currency Ridgley, 
who was in Philadelphia last week, 
has ordered the sale of the Philadel- 
phia Record for the benefit of the 
Singerly estate. Under the present 
management the Record has increased 
greatly in value and has now reached 
a very high degree of prosperity. The 
plant has been greatly improved, val- 
uable additions have been made to 
meet the growing necessities of a mod- 
ern newspaper and the business has 
expanded beyond the most sanguine 
expectations of those in charge. The 
property is one of the most valuable 
in the country, and in view of the uni- 
versal prosperity it is believed that a 
handsome sum will be realized for 
the Singerly estate. 

The sale will be advertised for 
twelve weeks in all the principal cities 
of the country, so that the date of sale 
will be fixed for some time in March. 

The work of the receivers is now 
rapidly nearing completion, and hav- 
ing put the paper in excellent shape, 
with a complete mechanical plant and 
greatly increased business, they are 
prepared to realize the best possible 
results for the estate. 

The office of the Crewe (Va.) Free 
Lance was burned Nov. 20.  L. 
Kelly, the owner, had only recently 
installed a seven-column Campbell 
press, which is a total loss. 


The Lipton (Ind.) Advocate has 
been transferred to W. H. Staley «nd 
son, of Elwood, 
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KERNAN’ S RECORD. 


IN THREE YEARS HE CONVERTS 
THE NEWARK ADVERTISER 
INTO A MONEY MAKER. 

It Was Losing $60,000 a Year When 
His Company Bought It—The Net 
Gain in Advertising Alone During 
His Administration Amounts to 
$109,813—Personality and Charac- 
teristics of the Man Who Has Ac- 

complished So Much. 


This is the story of Redmond F. 
Kernan, who in three years has 
changed the Newark Daily Advertiser 
from a money losing to a money mak- 
ing property. His success, so newspi- 
per men say, has been little short of 
phenomenal, for when he took hold of 
it it was losing at the rate of $60,000 
a year. Now it is paying good divi- 
dends to its owners and is building up 
an advertising patronage that is as- 
tonishing. 

Mr. Kernan, whose portrait appears 
on this page, is the publisher, business 
and advertising manager of the New- 
ark Daily Advertiser Publishing (Co. 
He became connected with the Adver- 
tiser in 1899 when with others he pur- 





chased the paper which for fifteen 
years had been losing heavily. Mr. 
Kernan was not discouraged. how- 
ever, but having confidence in his 


abilities and possessing the courage of 
his convictions, he set out to make a 
success of his undertaking. The his- 
tory of the past three years shows 
that he has accomplished even more 
than he set out to do, and has gue- 
ceeded where older men with unlim- 
ited capital have failed. 


HIS EARLY NEWSPAPER CAREER. 


Mr. Kernan was born in Springfield, 
Mass., about thirty-five years ago. 
Possessing an inborn desire for news- 
paper work, he entered the office of 
the Springfield Republican, where he 
received his early newspaper training. 
In the early nineties he became con- 
nected with the Newark Evening 
News, on which he was assistant ad- 
vertising manager, but being a thor- 
ough-going and practical newspaper 
man, and having worked successfully 
in every department of the modern 
newspaper, Mr, Kernan realized that 
if his abilities were ever to be utilized 
he must “seek other fields to con- 
quer.” 

This was in 1899. The Newark 
Daily Advertiser was then 67 years 
old, having been founded in 1832, and 
was considered a losing proposition. 
for in the nine years prior to that date 
President John F. Dryden, of the 
Prudential Insurance Company, with 
Vice-President Dr. Leslie D. Ward 
and Governor-Elect Franklin Murphy. 
are reported to have lost over $500.- 
000, while for one year prior to Mr. 
Kernan’s connection with it the loss 
was almost $60,000. To turn the tide 
and make it a money winner tn less 
than 3 years is a task which very few 
men except thoroughly experienced 
newspaper publishers can appreciate. 
but Mr. Kernan did it and to-day the 
Daily Advertiser is not only on a 
sound financial basis, but is consid- 
ered one of the best newspapers in 
New Jersey. It has won without an 
exception every public cause {ft has 
taken up and is the recognized cham- 
pion of the public’s interests. 


PHENOMENAL GAINS IN ADVERTISING. 


“If you want the local news, you 
must get the Daily Advertiser,” Is a 
common remark among the residents 
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of Newark. With every improvement 
made in the paper by Mr. Kernan 
there has been a decided improvement 
in the advertising patronage. 

Mr. Kernan has now been in control 
two years and eleven months; during 
that time the actual net cash gain in 
advertising amounted to $109,813.45. 
In October, 1901, the increase in ad- 
vertising over October, 1898, was $5,- 


OS5.88, and November, 1901, showed 
an increase over November, 1898, of 
$4,067.96, while the net cash gain in 


advertising of October, 1901, over Oc- 
tober, 1900, a year ago was $1,795.95, 
and November, 1901, over NovemLer, 
1900, $1,345.64. 

The total gain during the past three 
months over the same period last year 


amounted to $3,639.31, while the in- 
crease in advertising for the first 
three months of 1901 over 1900 was 


$2,187.18. In 1900 it exceeded 1899 for 
the same months by $10,400 net. 

The wonderful gains in advertising 
were continuous and affected every 
part of the paper through the year. 
During the summer season of 1901 the 
Daily Advertiser claims that it pub- 
lished 600 per cent. more cash paid 
summer resort advertising than any 
other daily newspaper in New Jersey, 
or 300 per cent. more advertising of 
that class than all the other newspa- 
pers of the State combined, and more 


than any other daily newspaper in 
the country, barring the Brooklyn 
Eagle. Its losses on this past season’s 


business to date is less than 10 per 
cent. and would have been much lower 
but for President McKinley’s assas- 
sination. 

And the most remarkable fact of it 
all is that these gains in advertising 
were secured without the additional 
expenditure of a single dollar in the 
advertising or business departments 
of the paper over what had been spent 
in a like period of time prior to the 
change in ownership. Mr. Kernan 
claims that no other daily newspaper 
published in America can show s0 
great a gain under like conditions. 

AHEAD OF NEW YORK PAPERS. 

The Advertiser in addition to its ad- 
vertising successes has won distinc 
tion in the matter of news gathering 
and typographical appearance. Being 
near to New York, it is in direct com- 
petition with its evening papers, 
which it beats in this territory with 
important news items continually. It 
is on sale at all the principal ferries 
and railroad depots leading to New 
Jersey and has a New York office in 
the St. Paul Building. The Advertiser 
is a member of the Associated Press 
and the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers’ Association. 

Mr. Kernan is deservedly proud of 
his achievements in the newspaper 
field. He is modest and his popularity 
and genial disposition have made for 
him a host of friends among the bus- 
iness men of Newark, New York and 
elsewhere. 

He is a _ finely proportioned man, 
having devoted much time in his ear- 
lier years to out-door sports and ex- 
ercises which have developed in him 
the faculties of a natural born hustler. 
He can stand a great amount of work 
without fatigue and is tireless in his 
efforts to extend the paper's influence. 

During the political campaign re- 
cently ended the Daily Advertiser 
was foremost in giving the latest and 
most accurate news. The scene on 
election night in front of the Adver- 
tiser Building was remarkable, fully 
30,000 people being congregated  «t 
Broad and Market streets to hear and 
read the election returns which were 
announced on an enormous canvas 
bulletin that covered the front of a 
large building opposite. 

Suffocated by Gas. 

Foster H. Guy, a newspaper artist, 
was found dead in bed at the United 
States Hotel on Fulton street on Mon- 
day. He had been suffocated by es- 
ecaping gas. He was superintendent 
of the color department of the New 
York Journal and resided in Brooklyu. 

Mr. Guy was the financial secretary 
of Horace Greeley Council of the Na- 
tional Union, 


IT’S MUNSEY’S WAY. 


HIS EDITORIALS ASTONISH NEW 
YORKERS BY THEIR FRANKNESS. 


After Telling His Readers of His 
Plans, He Reveals the Real Condi- 
tion of the Daily News When He 
Became Its Principal Owner—Plant 
Was in a Wretched Condition and 
the Up-Stairs Salary List Amounted 
to Only $114—He Expects to Spend 
$1,500 a Week in the Department. 
New Yorkers have been treated to a 

genuine novelty the past week by 

Frank A, Munsey, the new owner of 

the Daily News, who has every day, 

since he took charge, addressed his 
readers in a surprisingly confidential 
manner about his newspaper. It is 
usually customary for a man when he 
buys a paper to make an editorial an- 
nouncement of his plans and purposes, 
and then to carry them out without 
further remark. But Mr. Munsey is 
not the usual kind of a man. He has 
his own way of doing things and one 
of his characteristics is to take his 
readers into his confidence and teil 
them facts that most publishers. would 
prefer to keep to themselves. 

On Wednesday he outlined his pur- 
poses in regard to the News as fol- 


lows: “I have no thought of begin- 
ning my management with radical 


changes of any kind. There is no pa- 
per in the world that is closer to the 
people than the New York Daily 
News. Its friends and supporters are 
old friends and strong friends. Under 
my control, I shall hope to have it 
merit this same unswerving friendship 
and support. 
WILL EMPLOY BETTER STAFF. 

“T shall make it a bright, clean, well 
written, well printed newspaper, but 
these improvements will take a little 
time. A larger and abler staff of ed- 
itors and reporters must be organized, 
and new printing machinery must be 
built for us. 

“From now on the New York Daily 
News will be handled aggressively, 
with ample capital, and on up-to-date 
business lines. It will be honest, it 
will be fearless, it will be fair.” 

The following day Mr. Munsey blue 
penciled the editorial columns and 
made this frank admission: 

“Doubtless you have already missed 
the statement running across the pa- 
per just below the heading in big type 
to the effect that the New York Daily 
News had the largest circulation of 
any daily paper in the United States. 
This line may have been standing for 


nearly half a century, for aught _I 
know. It will not appear there again, 


for the present, at least, and for the 
reason that the statement was not 
true. The News has not the largest 
circulation of any paper in America, 
and has not had for many years. I 
don’t believe that it is necessary in 
journalism, more than in any other 
kind of business, to depart from the 
truth—or, in plain language, to lie 
about circulations or about anything 
else. 

OLD CIRCULATION STATEMENT A LIE. 

“The daily statement of circulation 
published on the editorial page has 
also been removed, and removed for 
the same reason, that it was false. 
The News has a genuine circulation 
that it can well be proud of, especially 
in view of the extraorcinary degree of 
economy in its manicement within 
the last few years. edition yes- 
terday was 93,174. There is no reason 
why the advertiser should not have 
facts about circulation.” 

On Friday Mr. Munsey devoted his 
heart to heart talk to yellow journal- 
ism. He said: 

“IT have been asked about four 
hundred times by reporters and others 
if I shall make the News a yellow jour- 
nal. No, I shall not make it a yellow 
journal. I base this statement on the 
assumption that I can give a reason- 
ably good guess as to what the ex- 
pression ‘yellow journalism’ means. 
It is an inane expression at best. If 
it means sensational journalism, why 
nut say sensational journalism? The 


word ‘sensational’ used in this con- 
nection means something; the word 
‘yellow’ used in this connection 
means nothing. 

“There are many degrees of sensa- 
tionalism in journalism, but only one 
degree in yellow journalism, accord- 
ing to the popular conception—which, 
however, is mere nonsense. 

MR. MUNSEY’S AIM. 

“My aim will be to give you in the 
Daily News a serious newspaper. By 
this I do not mean a heavy, stupid 
paper, but one that shall have balance 
and good sense as a basis: The first 
principle of good journalism, as I see 
it, is to gain the confidence of readers. 
This can never be had by a journal 
that works up sensations merely for 
the sake of selling a few additional 
papers. Hysterical spasms over trivial 
things do not go very far with the 
people.” 

The most interesting of all Mr. Mun- 
sey’s newspaper statements appeared 
in the News on Monday. In it he gave 
the public the first authentic account 
of the wretched condition of affairs 
that obtained in the News office when 
he took hold of it. 

“The situation down here in the 
News office reminds me of a big build- 


ing that has been completely gutted 
by fire—everything burned out, the 
walls alone remaining intact. When 


I came in here last Wednesday I found 
nothing but the circulation left, and 
that, as I have said before, was mar- 


velous—strong and stanch and un- 
wavering. 
ECONOMY TO THE BONE. 


“Everything else had yielded to a 
system of economy, the like of which 
the world of journalism has never be- 
fore seen. The presses were so badly 
in need of repair that they were not fit 


to run. The type was all worn out 
and had been in this condition for 
years. The stereotyping materials 


were as rotten as punk. There were 
no supplies of any kind on hand. One 
piece of machinery had been robbed 
to patch up another. Two presses out 
of four were idle, and there were not 
rollers enough to do much more than 
half equip the two presses in use. 

“The mental equipment was vastly 
worse. There were nine human souls 
on the editorial pay roll—only nine, 
mind you—and this pay roll covers 
reporters, copy readers and editorial 
writers. The aggregate of their sal- 
aries was just one hundred and four- 
teen dollars ($114.00) a week. This 
means an average of thirteen dollars 
and fourteen cents ($13.14) 

“The highest priced man drew a 
salary of twenty-five dollars a week, 
and he was the only one upon whom 
real munificence had fallen. A glance 
at the pay roll shows that the salaries 
ran down to ten dollars, to six dollars, 
to three dollars and fifty cents, and 
to three dollars per week. The busi- 
ness office presented a like degree of 
economy. 

SOME NEEDED CHANGES. 

“That you may understand the real 
beauty of these figures, in this con- 
nection, I will say that about fifteen 
hundred dollars ($1,500.00) a week 
would be a fair amount for the editor- 
ial pay roll of the New York Daily 
News. I expect to spend this sum in 
making it as good a paper as I intend 
to give you—expect to pay men well, 
and to have enough of them to do the 
work. 

“Now I am not telling you all these 
inside secrets for the mere fun of the 
thing, though I grant they make 
mighty interesting reading. 

“I cannot do business on such lines. 
They mean death in the end, and noth- 
ing but death; though for a time econ- 
omy that looks not forward to future 
conditions and future necessities may 
win large profits. Such was the case 
under the recent management of the 
New York Daily News, the net profits 
of which were ninety-three thousand 
dollars ($93,000.00) last year. 

“The chief reason why I am telling 
you these inside facts is that you may 
know what I am contending with in 
my efforts to restore the News to a 
business basis, and to get you up a 
Srst-rate newspaper.” 





CHANGES IN INTEREST. 

S. L. Slover, for some time _ con- 
nected with the Richmond (Va.) 
Leader, has acquired a controlling in- 
terest in the Times and Herald, of 
Newport News. 


Colonel F. F. Baillio, owner of the 
Johnstown County (Tex.) Review at 
Cleburn has sold the paper to H. D. 
McMaster and J. B. Freeman. This 
will leave Colonel Baillio out of the 
newspaper business, for the first time 
in nine years. He is well known as 
the president of the National Editorial 
Association. 


Thomas §8. Pratt, publisher of the 
Rockville (Conn.) Journal, has taken 
his son, Allen T. Pratt, into partner- 
ship, and the firm name will now be 
Thomas S. Pratt & Son. The new 
member of the firm has conducted the 
business department of the paper for 
some years with much ability. 


Colonel G. E. Webb and H. W. Kron- 
heimer have purchased the Southern 
Tobacco Journal, which has been pub- 
lished in Charlotte, S. C., for a num- 
ber of years by H. E. Harman, now 
of Atlanta. It is the intention of the 
new owners to improve the paper and 
enlarge its scope. 

T. H. Lovelace has sold the Dixie 
Democrat at Bardwell, Ky., to T. H. 
Pettee, of the News, who will consol- 
idate the two papers. 

C. L. Dotson, for some time con- 
nected with the Des Moines (la.) Reg- 
ister, has acquired an interest in the 
Sioux Falls Press. 

The new publisher of the Schuylkill 
Haven (Pa.) Call is Jay G. Shumway, 
for many years editor of the Evening 
Chronicle. 

The Oskaloosa (Mo.) Times is now 
owned by J. C. Gardiner, of Winches- 
ter, who will run it as a Democratic 
paper. 


Meeting of Correspondents. 

The biennial meeting of the Wash- 
ington correspondents of the newspa- 
pers of the United States was held 
Monday for the purpose of electing a 
standing committee of correspondents 
for the Ffty-seventh Congress. This 
committee has control of the press 
galleries of the House and Senate. 

The following committee was se- 
lected, the names being arranged in 
the order of the number of votes cast 
for them: 


E. E. Paine, Associated Press; 
Robert J. Wynne, New York Press; 
John P. Miller, Baltimore Sun; Ray- 


mond Patterson, Chicago Tribune; W. 
W. Jermane, Minneapolis Journal. 


Lorimer Wants Heavy Damages. 
Herman H. Kohlsaat, editor of the 








Chicago Record-Herald, has been 
served with notice of a libel suit for 
$100,000 damages, brought against 


him and the paper he represents by 
former Congressman William Lorimer. 

The action was the result of an ed- 
itorial in the Record-Herald on Friday, 
Nov. 22, in which Mr. Lorimer was re- 
ferred to in a derogatory manner. his 
method of acquiring wealth bems 
brought into question. 

Had a Close Call. 

Daniel McLaughlin, a Chicago sport- 
ing writer, who went to San Francisco 
tu assist Lon Houseman, the sporting 
editor, in reporting the Jeffries-Ruhlin 


fight, was accidentally asphyxiated 
and had a narrow escape from 
death while asleep in bed. On 


retiring he had left the gas jet burn- 
ing. A gust of wind extinguished it 
and the escaping gas rendered him 
unconscious. 

End of Sentence, End of Paper. 

L. J. Sprague, who conducted the 
Prison Missionary at the Oregon Peni- 
tentiary for the past three years, re- 
cently completed his term of service 
in that institution and the paper has 
ceased gmiblication, 
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LIPTON’S TRIBUTE. 


SAYS SOME NICE THINGS ABOUT 
THE AMERICAN REPORTERS. 








Never Met a Finer Lot of Gentlemen 
—They Always Kept Faith with Him 
and Respected His Confidences— 
Captain Summers Describes His 
Visit to the Yachtsman at “Osidge.” 


Captain James C. Summers, the 
yachting expert and author of “Who 
Won,” who in October crossed the 
Atlantic in Sir Thomas Lipton’s steam 
yacht Erin, as a guest of the owner, 
returned last week by the White Star 
liner Germanic, in excellent health, 
after his brief sojourn abroad. 

Speaking of his trip to a representa- 
tive of THE Epiror AND PUBLISHER, 
Captain Summers said: 

“The Erin is a splendid sea boat. 
We passed Sandy Hook Lightship at 





CAPTAIN JAMES C, SUMMERS. 
6 P. M. on October 23, and from there 


to the Needles the engines were 
never slowed down. Her smallest 
day’s run was 249 miles, and her best 
318. She made the passage from 
Sandy Hook Lightship to the Needles, 
3,203 miles, in ten days, five hours 
and 55 minutes, an average of 13 
knots an hour on twenty-seven tons of 
coal per day. 
THE TRIP OVER THE SEA. 

“After running out of the Gulf 
Stream, Captain Mathews, her com- 
mander, laid a straight course for the 
English Channel. Only three vessels 
were sighted on the passage. I saw 
Sir Thomas Lipton a few days after 
my arrival. He and Mr. Kennedy 
Jones—one of the owners of the Lon- 
don Daily Mail—were enjoying a game 
of golf with some other gentlemen on 
the beautiful lawns at ‘Osidge’— 
Lipton’s magnificent home at South- 
gate. Mr. Jones had just made a re- 
markably good play, having ‘put’ the 
ball in the eighteenth hole. Sir 
Thomas, carrying his golf stick, came 
across the lawn to meet me and gave 
me a most cordial greeting. 

“*Well, how are all the newspaper 
boys in New York?’ said he. ‘I hope 
they are well. They are a fine lot of 
gentlemen, and they treated me very 
kindly. Shall I challenge again? It’s 
too soon to say yet, but I may have 
something to say about it at the ban- 
quet they are to give me at the Cecil 
on November 25.’” 


THREE LEAVES IN A SHAMROCK, 


“True to his word, Sir Thomas did 
speak at the banquet. He said that 
it would never do to give up when he 
had come so near success; that no 
Shamrock was complete without three 
leaves and that Shamrock III. might, 
therefore, win, showing pretty conclu- 
sively that he means to send another 
challenge for the cup. 

“‘Osidge’ is an old fashioned man- 
sion, adorned within by many valua- 
ble paintings, rare pieces of statuary 
and curios from all parts of the 
world. From the sun parlor on its 
south side one can obtain a superb 


view of fifty miles of Middlesex and 


the adjoining country. Sir Thomas 
has a large stable of horses. He 
drives to his office in the City Road, 
London, every day behing a pair of 
high steppers which cover the 
twelve miles in an hour. 

“The arrival of Sir Thomas at 
‘Osidge’ on November 2 was the oc- 
casion of a monster demonstration of 
welcome by the townsfolk of South- 
gate. In his billiard room, close to 
a great banner, bearing a painting of 
the Shamrock II, which was carried 
in the parade of welcome, I saw a 
handsomely engrossed testimonial, 
one in red and blue, and surmounted 
by the crossed pennants of the Royal 
Ulster Yacht Club and of the Sham- 
rock II. 

“Upon his return to London this 
month Sir Thomas was interviewed by 
a representative of the Daily News. 
Here is the interview, which speaks 
for itself: 

Southgate, October 31, 1901. 

“Upon his return to London this month 
Sir Thomas was interviewed by a repre- 
sentative of the Daily News. Here is the in- 
terview which speaks for itself: 

“TI suppose you saw a great deal of the 
American newspaper men?” 

“Yes. Often I was interviewed by twenty 
or thirty at once. I never met a nicer lot of 
boys than the American Pressmen. I have 
heard a good deal about the worries of being 
interviewed in New York, but I think I have 
been as much in contact with them as any 
man from this side of the water, and I could 
not find fault with one of them if I tried. 
They have always acted as perfect gentle- 
men to me. Many a time they have been 
told things that would have been really good 
‘copy,’ but if they knew I did not want to 
publish a thing they willnot useit. They 
areas gentlemanly a lot of fellows as ever 
I have met.”’ 


CAPTAIN SUMMER’S BUSY LIFE. 

Captain Summers has been an ac- 
tive New York newspaper man since 
1882. He was yachting editor of the 
Morning Journal for the first four 
years of its existence under Albert 
Pulitzer. He filled a like position on 
the Sun for five years, and on the 
World for six years. After serving 
as ensign and lieutenant in the U. S. 
Navy during the Spanish-American 
War, he was engaged by _ the 
Associated Press to cover the Sham- 
rock-Columbia races. For two years 
he was naval and yachting editor of 
Collier’s Weekly, and he has done 
some excellent naval and other work 
for the New York Herald. He wrote 
a weekly letter on yachting last Sum- 
mer for Town and Country under his 
nom de plume of “Blue Peter.” Cap- 
tain Summers served eight years in 
the New York Naval Militia. He is a 
crack shot with both rifle and revol- 
ver, and, besides being secretary of 
the Metropolitan Revolver Club of this 
city, he is a member of the “Old 
Guard,” a licensed master and pilot 
of steam vessels, a member of Ex- 
celsior Lodge, No. 195, F. & A. M. 
and of New York Council, Royal 
Arcanum. 


BRIEF ITEMS OF NEWS. 





Great Falls, Mont., is to have a 
newspaper called the Sunday Times. 
It will be devoted to reform and will 
be edited by T. D. Wright. 





The Woman’s Home Journal of Bos- 
ton has ordered a $20,000 press. This 
magazine will distribute several fine 
pianos among subscription clubs be- 
fore Jan. 1. 





J. R. Clitford, colored, editor of the 
Pioneer Press, of Martisburg, Ind., has 
been fined $100 for printing libelous 
matter concerning the Rev. John C. 
Newman and wife. 





The total number of copies of news- 
papers printed throughout the world 
in one year is estimated at 12,000,000,- 
000. To print these requires 781,260 
tons of paper. 





The first issue of the Cedar Keys 
(Fla.) Hustler, formerly the Cedar 
Keys Gulf Coaster, appeared Nov. 9. 
It is under the editorial management 
of S. A. Tackler, late editor of the 
Morristen Hustler. 





Lanse 


—— 


SHIPWRECKED IN A CAR. 


Exciting Experience of News Agents 
on New Jersey Coast. 

The news agents, whose duty it is 
to deliver papers along the New Jersey 
shore from Navesink to Point Pleas- 
ant, had an exciting adventure on Sun- 
day morning, Nov. 24. 

A hurricane was raging when the 
special newspaper train reached Mor- 
gan, a small town about five miles 
north of Matawan, on the shore of the 
lower bay. The train consisted of a 
heavy locomotive, twenty freight 
cars and caboose, an old passenger 
car in which the news men sorted the 
papers and tied them into bundles be- 
fore dropping them off at the proper 
stations as the train sped on, and an 
express car filled with papers. 

About half a mile this side of Mat- 
awan the waves began to leap over the 
track, throwing their spray over the 
windows and then rolling back into 
darkness. Soon the tracks were en- 
tirely submerged. While the train was 
creeping along slowly through the 
water, the forward end of the pas- 
senger coach dropped about two feet 
and stopped. The whole train came 
to a_ standstill. 

The water rose steadily, and, with 
the dashing waves, logs, ties, and 
other drift-wood, were thrown against 
the car, which lurched about in a dis- 
quieting fashion. The news men ex- 
pected every moment that it would 
be washed from the track, but fortu- 
nately this did not occur. 

When daylight came, it was found 
that the train had broken in three 
sections. The water gradually re- 
ceded and the train, which was due 
at Asbury Park at 6 A. M., managed 
to reach that station at 8.36 P. M. 





PRINTED PAPER ON A TOY PRESS 





Death of Albert P. Smith, of the Sad- 
die River Landscape. 

Albert P. Smith died at his home, 
near Woodcliff, N. J., Nov. 28. For 
twenty years he published the Saddle 
River Landscape, unaided, in his home. 
The paper had four pages, 12% by 8% 
inches in size. Smith set up his own 
type and printed the little paper on a 
toy press. He was a cripple, and was 
seldom seen out. He was a neighbor 
of the band of Angel Dancers who live 
on the “Lord’s Farm” and he consid- 
ered Huntsman T. Mason, the leader 
of the band, a model man. Smith was 
sixty-nine years old and unmarried. 
The paper will disappear, 


SOLD CANAL REPORT. 





Arrest of Stenographer Hoffman, Who 
Is Charged with Theft. 

Carl H. Hoffman, a stenographer 
employed by the Isthmian Canal 
Commission at Washington, was ar- 
rested in New York last week, charged 
with stealing the Isthmian Canal re- 
port and selling it to a newspaper. 
He was taken to Washington, where 
he will stand trial. 

It was Hoffman’s custom, so it is 
said, when copies of the reports of the 
commission were made, to have dupli- 
cate copies struck off, and to dispose 
of them to as many newspapers as 
would buy them. He had two extra 
copies of the report above referred to 
made, one of which he offered to sell 
to the French Minister at Washing- 
ton, who notified Secretary Hay. The 
other he sold, so it is said, to a New 
York newspaper. 


Suicide of Abraham Block. 
Abraham Block, who was employed 
on a Wall street newspaper and was 
a brother of the editor of the paper, 
committed suicide last week at 186 
Lexington avenue by shooting himself 
through the head. He had been suffer- 
ing from consumption and was living 
apart from his family lest he should 

communicate the disease to them. 


The Washington (Pa.) Reporter on 
Nov. 27 printed 245 local business ad- 
vertisements. Such a record is some- 
thing to be proud of. , 


OBITUARY NOTES. 


Arthur Grissom, editor of the Smart 
Set, New York City, died of typhoid 
fever on Monday afternoon. He was 
33 years of age, and was educated at 
Woodland College, Independence, Mo. 
In 1889 Mr. Grissom moved to New 
York and for some years was editor- 
ially associated with Town Topics. He 
was also a contributor to various 
weekly newspapers. A few years ago 
he started the Kansas City Independ- 
ent, his interest in which he sold out 
in 1900, in order to return to New 
York to become editor of the Smart 
Set. 

Fred W. Richards, editor of the 
Wallingford (Conn.) Times, is dead. 
For a number of years he was a lay 
preacher of the Methodist church, but 
was never ordained. He located in 
Wallingford fifteen years ago. 





P. J. Moran, associate editor of the 
Atlanta Constitution, died recently. 
He was a man of marked ability and 
wide influence. 





Thomas Clarke Luby, an Irish jour- 
nalist who was connected with the Dub- 
lin Tribune and Fillams Irishman, the 
Irish People and other periodicals, died 
in Jersey City, Nov. 30. He lectured 
and wrote extensively and was the 
author of “The Life of Daniel O’Con- 
nell” and “The Lives of Illustrative 
and Demonstrative Irishmen.” 

James Cox, formerly a parliament- 
ary reporter on the London Times, 
died in St. Louis, Mo., on Monday. 
The last few years of his life he was 
secretary of the Business Men’s 
League of St. Louis. 








James Knox, an active, though aged, 
newspaper writer of Montreal, is dead. 





John T. Perry, one of the oldest jour- 
nalists of New Hampshire, died Nov. 
29 at Exeter, that state. He was sixty- 
nine years of age. For thirty years he 
edited the Cincinnati Gazette. Since 
1888 he wrote nearly all the editorials 
that appeared in the Exeter News Let- 





Major John D. Keiley, formerly busi- 
ness manager of the Freeman’s Jour- 
nal and city treasurer of Brooklyn, is 
dead. He was one of the most em- 
inent Catholics in New York and re- 
ceived a decoration from the Pope, 





The Rev. Dr. O. H. Warren, for 
eighteen years editor of the Northern 
Christian Advocate, published in Syra- 
cuse, died Nov. 23. 


New Daily at Roanoke. 

The Roanoke (Va.) Daily News 
made its first appearance on Monday. 
It is a bright, newsy looking newspa- 
per and ought to find a place for itself 
in the community. 





Karl Decker in Virginia. 

Karl Decker, the well-known corre- 
spondent whose most notable feat was 
the rescue of Miss Cisneros from a 
Cuban prison in the days preceding 
the Spanish war, has acquired an in- 
terest in the Newport News (Va.) 
Morning Herald and the Evening 
Times, and will be associated with 
those papers in an editorial capacity. 


The Press Club Smoker. 


The Thanksgiving smoker of the 
New York Press Club, which was held 
on Friday evening of last week, was 
a very successful affair. A large num- 
ber of vaudeville artists and other en- 
tertainers were on hand and gave the 
members a delightful evening. The 
hit of the evening was made by Miss 
Marie J. Addison, who sang a number 
of ballads in a very fetching manner. 

Another feature was the Lino-Co- 
lumbiana Quintette, who recently re- 
turned from the Pan-American Expo- 
sition. 

A fine series of moving pietures was 
shown on a screen. Caricatures of 
several of the officers of the club cre- 
ated considerable amusement. 
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JOURNALISTS LIVE IN GLASS HOUSES. 

Of no profession can it be more truly said 
that its followers live in glass houses than 
journalism. Newspaper men are the cyios- 
ure of all eyes. Their work is submitted to 
the public every day in the year, and it must 
endure the criticisms of all classes of people. 
The editorial columns are closely scanned for 
the slightest errors of judgment or of state- 
ment. The news columns must present news 
features in an absolutely correct manner, and 
even when this is done, there are plenty of 
persons to be found who say all sorts of un- 
complimentary things about the editors for 
printing them. li the slightest error of fact 
is made, there is no consideration shown for 
the conditions under which the facts were ob- 
tained. The item that is secured at the elev- 
enth hour just before going to press must be 
as accurate as the story upon which hours oi 
thought and hard work have been expended. 

Supposing that the work of the physician 
was subject to this same degree of criticism 
and espionage, what would be the condition 
of a doctor’s peace of mind at the end of a 
few weeks? His mistakes would be heralded 
from one end of the ‘city to the other, and if 
any of them were of a serious character, his 
proiessional reputation would be ruined in a 
day and his means of livelihood taken from 
him. 

Editors are no wiser in their day and gen- 
eration than are the men in other profes- 
sions, but they must, from the very nature of 
their occupation, have a general knowledge 
of one thousand and one subjects, of which 
the lay mind is comparatively ignorant. They 
must be possessed of good judgment and 
know what to print and what not to print, 
must steer their journalistic ship between 
the rocks which threaten their destruction on 
either side, and have the ability to present 
their readers with a newspaper that shall not 
give offence and shall have their confidence 
and their esteem. 

Newspapers do make mistakes, but they 
are not willful ones. No one outside of a pub- 
lication office can understand how hard the 
editors try to be accurate in what they say in 
their columns. Every precaution is used, and 
yet in spite of their every effort, glaring er- 
rors creep into print. It has been the experi- 
ence of nearly every office that after proofs 
have passed through the hands of at least a 





half dozen careful readers, when the articles 
appear in the paper they are found to contain 
mistakes of a most serious character that 
had escaped detection. That the newspapers 
succeed in doing as well as they do is little 
short of remarkable. 





COSMOPOLITAN NEW YORK. 

New York is the most cosmopolitan city 
in the world. It is cosmopolitan in its broad- 
est, truest sense, for within its borders are 
people from every land under the sun. 
Arabs, Turks, Philipinos, Asiatics, Australi- 
ans, Russians, Icelanders,—all find a home in 
this hustling, energetic capital of the West- 
ern World. 

One peculiarity of American lifé as re- 
flected in the people of this metropolis is, 
that it makes no difference whence they 
come, they soon absorb a love for the new 
country which inspires them with patriotism 
and even affection for the land of their adop- 
tion. This fact is made especially plain by 
the attitude of the newspapers representing 
the different tongues spoken in the city. The 
people of all the representative nations who 
reside here have papers edited in their own 
tongues. If there is any one thing that is 
more prominent than another in the policy ot 
those who manage these newspapers, it is 
their manifest desire to heip their country- 
men to become earnest, upright and patriotic 
American citizens. 

The Staats-Zeitung, one of the oldest Ger- 
man newspapers in the country, has ever 
been characterized by its love of country and 
its affection for democratic institutions. 

Nothing has occurred recently which so 
thoroughly demonstrates the truth of the 
above statements as the action of the mana- 
gers of the Italian newspaper, El Progresso 
Italo-Americano, in raising a fund for 
the erection of a memorial tablet to the late 
President McKinley. The response to its ap- 
peals to its native readers has been generous 
and ‘the memorial, which is an artistic and 
costly creation, will soon find its place in a 
suitable spot in the nation’s capitol at Wash- 
ington, 

The Arabic newspapers, from which natur- 
ally but little could be expected, owing to the 
clannishness of the people, have, on various 
occasions, shown that they, too, have a high 
regard for the institutions of the country in 
which they have found a home and a refuge. 

Americans, indeed, have reason to be 
proud of their newspapers, because they are 
intensely loyal and patriotic, and teach the 
rising generation to regard, in the highest 
possible manner, the Government under 
which they are living and to whose benefi- 
cence they owe the privileges which they 
enjoy. 





WORKING THE COUNTRY PRESS. 

There seems to be no end to the schemes 
devised to obtain free advertising from the 
country newspaper publisher. The latest to 
claim notice from the press is that of the Bis- 
sell Carpet Sweeper Co., of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., which has offered prizes aggregating 
$300 for the best advertisement of its goods. 
Under the conditions gover ing the competi- 


tion all of the ads must first appear in the 
newspapers and a copy of the same mailed so 
as to reach the company not later than Jan- 
uary 10. 

No doubt there are a large number of en- 
terprising country newspaper publishers who 
will be willing to try their hand at ad writing 
in connection with this offer. Some of them 
are skillful in the preparation of advertising 


matter, although they have not had the ad- 


vantages of competitive work in the great 
cities. 

As the ads must be set up and printed in 
the paper before they can be entered in the 
competition, it will be seen that the Bissell 
Carpet Sweeper Co. will receive a large 
amount of advertising absolutely free of 
charge. 

Probably not one competitor in five hun- 
dred will secure a prize, and if the Bissell 
Company can induce 1,000 editors or pub- 
lishers to compete, they will secure at least 
$40,000 worth of advertising for the small 
sum of $300. If the newspaper men will stop 
a moment and see how they are being 


“worked” for the benefit of the Bissell Car- 


pet Sweeper Co., they wiil let this proposi- 


tion severely alone. 

As long as advertisers can secure publicity 
without charge, by getting up such schemes 
as the above, they will continue to “work” 
the country press for all it is worth. If such 
propositions were promptly turned down, 
their promoters would soon become discour- 
aged and let them alone. 








EDITORIAL COMMENT. 

According to a recent letter from Japan, a 
Sheldon newspaper is to be started in Tokio 
next year. Unkichi Kawai, a Christian con- 
vert who is at the head of the enterprise, is 
in this country raising funds for the promo- 
tion of the paper. If Sheldon journalism can- 
not be made successful in the United States, 
will it meet any better fate in Japan? 

—_ 

Preparations for Christmas issues have 
been completed in most of the newspaper of- 
fices. The indications are that they will, in 
artistic excellence, surpass all previous issues. 
The Christmas number of THe Epiror AND 
PUBLISHER will appear on Dec. 21. It will 
be rich in original articles and will reach 
every newspaper office of any importance in 
America. Its value as an advertising medium 
can be appreciated by those who are desirous 
of reaching and influencing newspaper men. 

== 

The “chain of papers” scheme which is to 
be given a trial at Rochester seems feasible 
and practical, and we hope it will prove suc- 
cessful. There are many small towns in this 
and other states for which weeklies might be 
printed, but which at present have none. 
There is no plan under which a country 
weekly can be produced at so low a price. 
There is only one thing about the scheme to 
which objection can be made, and that is that 
if it is successful in the small towns, it may 
be extended to large towns and essentially 
knock a lot of newspaper proprietors out of 
business. 
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PERSONALS. 


Colonel Clayton McMichael, for more 
than thirty years editor of the Phila- 
delphia North American, has been ap- 
pointed postmaster of Philadelphia. 








Daniel S. Lamont, formerly a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Albany (N. Y.) 
Argus, and later Secretary of War dur- 
ing Cleveland’s second administration, 
is mentioned for the Democratic 
nomination for President in 1904. 





St. Clair McKelway, editor of the 
Brooklyn Eagle, delivered an address 
at Syracuse, N. Y., before the students 
of the University last week. 





An interesting feature of the semi- 
monthly luncheon of the [Iroquois Club 
of Chicago recently was a debate on 
municipal ownership of street rail- 
ways, between Louis F. Post, editor 
of the Public, who advocated the 
system, and Victor S. Yarros, of the 
editorial staff of the Chicago Post, 
who opposed it. 





C. S. Patteson, formerly owner and 
editor of Newspaperdom, who has been 
visiting the cities of the middle West 
on a business trip, has returned to 
New York City. 





Richard S. Wood, advertising man- 
ager of Everybody’s Magazine, is re- 
ceiving the congratulations of his 
friends upon the arrival of a brand 
new edition at his home. It’s a boy. 





Sam Maxey, editor of the Allen Co. 
(Ky.) Times, has been appointed sec- 
retary to Congressman John S. Rhea. 





Fred F. Armstrong, editor of the 
Keyport (N. J.) Enterprise, has been 
compelled to give up newspaper work 
on account of ill health. 





Samuel W. Small, Jr., of the Wash- 
ington staff of the New York Journal, 
is down with an attack of pneumonia. 





William C. Bishop, managing editor 
of the Clermont Courier, Batavia, O., 
has been appointed private secretary 
to Congressman C, Q. Hildebrant. 





W. J. Curtis, of the Rochester 
Union and Advertiser, was in town 
this week. 





Frank Grice, editor and owner of 
the San Antonio (Texas) Express, is 
now visiting Porto Rico. 





Henry H. Nelson, formerly business 
manager of the New York Daily News, 
is spending the winter at Lakewood, 
N. J. Mr. Nelson has recovered his 
health, which broke down soon after 
he had purchased the Portland (Me.) 
Express. 





Elbert Hubbard, editor of the Phil- 
listine, recently visited the South on 
a lecture tour. Among other cities he 
visited Atlanta, where he spoke twice. 





After fifty-one years of service in 
the newspaper ranks, J. G. Hill, editor 
of the Shelby (O.) Times, has retired. 





Mrs. Cassius M. Coe, who for a year 
has conducted the Gold Digger at Cape 
Nome, is in Coloraao, visiting her hus- 
band, the founder of the paper, who 
became ill and was obliged to leave 
for his old home. Mrs. Coe took up 
the work when her husband left it 
and has made the Gold Digger a suc- 
cess. 





John A. Logue, of the Trenton 
(N. J.) Advertiser, one of the oldest 
newspaper men of the state, is ser- 
iously ill of dropsy. 





Editor Challenged to Fight a Duel. 

F. W. Cook, editor of the Niles 
(Mich.) Daily Star, has been chal- 
lenged by Policeman J. J. Ullery to 
fight a duel with 38-calibre revolvers. 
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NEW PARTNERSHIPS. 

R. G. Collin, managing editor of 
the East Liverpool (Ohio) Crisis, and 
Miss Parker, of Columbus, were wed- 
ded on Thanksgiving day. 





Fred A. Walker, Sunday editor of 
the Boston Journal, was married last 
week to Miss Abbie Phillips Jacobs, 
of Boston, at the home of the groom’s 
parents, Rochester, N. Y. 





Howe Brown, editor of the Urbana 
(Ohio) Courier, and Miss’ Nettie 
Ogden were married Oct. 24. 





N. G. Gonzales, editor of the State, 
a leading paper of South Carolina, and 
Miss Lucie Barcon, state librarian, 
were married Nov. 14 at Manning. 





Robert W. Morris, of the staff of 
the local bureau of the Associated 
Press, New York, was last week mar- 
ried to Miss Edith Werkheiser, of 
West Pitston, Mass. 





A, L. Petty, Jr., a McKeesport, Pa., 
newspaper man, and Miss Grace Pet- 
ers were married at Beaver, Pa., Nov. 
23. 





Edwin Everett Cox, owner of the 
Hartford City (Ind.) Telegram and the 
Evening News, was married recently 
to Miss Nellie Victor Tozier, Portland, 
Oregon. The bride is a sister to Al- 
bert Tozier, president of the National 
Editorial Association, and to Miss 
Edyth Tozier Wetherred, a newspaper 
woman of national reputation, and one 
of the Oregon Commissioners to the 
Pan-American Exposition. 


STAFF CHANGES. 


Roswell Field, brother of the late 
Eugene Field, who left Chicago to 
take a position on the Youth’s Com- 
panion, of Boston, has returned to the 
Smoky City to resume his old place on 
the Evening Post. 





John Nelden, of the Morning Tele- 
graph, has gone back to the Evening 
World, upon which he served for sev- 
eral years. 





Lou FE. Willoughby has been ap- 
pointed manager of the American Type 
Founders Company’s branch at Den- 
ver, Colo., to succeed the late John 
Cresswell. 





W. H. McLaughlin, make-up man of 
the Evening Journal, has been en- 
gaged by Mr. Munsey to take charge 
of the make-up of the New York Daily 
News. 





J. W. Preston, who has been on the 
copy desk of the Evening Journal for 
the past two years, has resigned to 
take a position on the Morning World. 





George W. Douglas, of the editorial 
staff of the Brooklyn Eagle, will on 
Jan. 1 become associate editor of the 
Youths’ Companion, of Boston. 





Edward S. Hanson, of the White- 
water (Wis.) Gazette, has been made 
business manager of thé Register of 
that place. 





They Don’t Want Much. 

The Toledo Times Company is de- 
fendant in a $100,000 libel suit filed 
in common pleas court by Anderson 
Bentley, James Bentley and Thomas 
Bentley, members of the firm of 
Bentley & Sons, contractors and build- 
ers, at Toledo. The alleged libelous 
article appeared in the Toledo News 
on November 16, and in the Toledo 
Times on November 17, and comments 
on the work being done by the firm 
on the rebuilding of the Masonic 
Temple at Toledo. 


The effort to organize Anderson 
(Ind.) newspaper reporters into a 
news writers’ union has failed. Only 
two names were signed to the appli- 
cation for a charter. 


PRESS CLUB ANNUAL MEETING. 





Dues of Members Raised to $5 a 
Quarter or $18 a Year. 


The two most important features of 
the annual meeting of the New York 
Press Club which was held on Mon- 
day was the passage of resolutions 
raising the annual dues from $4 to $5 
a quarter, or from $15 to $18 a year if 
paid in advance, and placing on the 
honorary list members who have paid 
dues continuously for twenty-five 
years. 

There was little debate over either 
of these propositions. Under the sec- 
ovd resolution mentioned above, mem- 
bers of a quarter of a century in good 
standing are entitled to life member- 
ship without further payment of dues. 

Another important resolution adopted 
was the following: 

No committee or person shall be 
appointed to solicit or collect any sub- 
scription or thing for any purpose in 
the name of the club, nor shall any 
individual member solicit or collect 
anything for the benefit of any other 
member in the name of the club un- 
less the same shall be approved by 
the board of trustees, or the club, at 
a regular monthly meeting, duly at- 
tested in writing by the chairman and 
secretary. All subscriptions and col- 
lections shall be payable to the treas- 
urer. 

The annual reports submitted by the 
outgoing officers were read and ap- 
proved. Charles Hemstreet, the libra- 
rian, stated that there were now on 
the shelves 166 volumes in the general 
list, thirty-four magazines and twenty- 
onetrade papers. Other interesting 
facts in the reports were: Receipts 
from dues, $10,958; loss on the restaur- 
ant, $4,877; bonds issued and sold, 
$25,550; mortgage on William street 
property taken up, $10.900; amount 
paid on former general indebtedness, 
$10,650; balance on hand on bond ac- 
count $2,353.41; number of members, 
841. 

The following candidates for mem- 
bership were elected: Raich Harper. 
of Harper’s Weekly; W. R. Stewart, 
of the London Express; William H. 
Taylor, of Hub and Harness; Harold 
Walker, of the Columbia Law Review; 


G. Franklin Bailey, of the American 
Printer; Harrison Craig Dare, of 
Newspaperdom; Louis Windmuller, 
author. 


Dinner to Louis Wiley. 


The dinner to Louis Wiley, the retir- 
ing treasurer of the New York Press 
Club, will take place Thursday even- 
ing, Dec. 12. All members of the club 
are invited to attend at $1 per plate. 


McCarty’s New Job. 

Justin McCarty, Jr., a newspaper 
man of Brooklyn, has been appointed 
private secretary to Edward M. 
Grout, president of the Borough. He 
will be continued in the position under 
, Edward Swanstrom, the president 
elect. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
NEWSPAPER 
OPPORTUNITIES. 


Among the many attractive newspaper 
a laa on my books, I suggest the follow- 
ng: 


Exceptional Opportunity is offered in pro- 
gressive eastern city of 15,000 to purchase 
very profitable semi-weekly on attractive 
terms. Paper should be converted into a 
daily, whieh would be warmly welcomed by 
patrons, $8,000 cash required. 


Controlling Interest in New Jersey journal 
established thirty years. Can be had for 
$7,500. Making money. Prefer good busi- 
ness man. reporter or practical printer. 
Large town. 


City of 10,000, near New York. Establish- 
ed, profitable weekly, large field, increasing 
business. $3.000. Very easy terms. 


County Seat of 12,000, about thirty miles 
from New York. Weekly paper with good 
Job plant and business. Will be sold on at- 
tractive terms. $1,000 cash required. 


Pennsylvania County Seat. Growing town. 
Territory in several adjoining towns. Con- 
trolling Tatereat in daily paper now making 
good profit and rapidly increasing. Terms 
$6,000 cash. 


Republican Paper, large city in central 
states. Not on the market, but can be had 
for about $100,000. Fine opening for news- 
paper man with reasonable amount of 
capital. 


County Seat Democratic paper, one of the 
prettiest, most progressive small cities in the 
state. Paper now making about $2,200 per 
year. Owner desires to sell in order to do- 
vote himself to practice of law. $3,500 cash 
to quick puchaser. If you want bargain, 
write at once. 


DAILIES AND WEEKLIES in all States 


at attractive prices, requiring $1,000 to 
$250,000 cash. 


STATE YOUR WANTS. 


Cc. M. PALMER, 
Newspaper Broker, 
253 Broadway, New York, 
Chicago office, 115 Dearborn St. 








FOR SALE. 


Death compels sale of splendid magazine; 
will be sold for third of annual business. If 
bought quety: $8,000 or less. Emerson P. 
Harris, 253 Broadway, N. Y. 








Scott Web, works 4 and 8 pages of either 
or 7 columns; cuts a 22 inches long, 
quarter-p fold: speed up to 12,000 per 
— Address Scott Web, Editor and Pub- 
isher. 








SITUATIONS WANTED. 


A high grace literary man, who has been 
dramatic critic, book reviewer, and has had 
wide experience in all classes of editorial work, 
desires an engagement with a first class 
publication. Will work fora moderate salary. 
Address, 27, Editor and Publisher Office. 











An experience newspaper man who has 
held important positions in New York Offices 
as desk editor, would like to connect himself 
with a Woeey penoanns not too far away 
from the city. Write to 48, Editor and Pub- 
lisher Office. 





New York newspaper man of 15 years 
nena wishes a position as reporter on 
daily or weekly in New York or some other 
nearby State. Specialty,-labor news. Ad- 
dress. A. S. Brunswick, Press Club, 116 Nas- 
sau St., New York City. 


HELP WANTED. —_~ 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 





NO wiLDCcaT 


newspaper properties need apply— 
I want—only—desirable newspaper 
propositions to offer to my clients. 


C. F. DAVID, 


ABINGTON, MASS. 
Over 30 years practical experience. 








WEEKLY NEW YORK LETTER. 


A thoroughly Competent Correspondent, 
would like to furnish a number of Sunday, 
or Weekly Newspapers, throughout the 
Country, with a breezy, forcible, and withal 
conservative weekly letter. Would also at- 
tend to special matters in New York for con- 
stituents. Terms reasonable. References 
unexceptional. Address, 


“Weekly Letter,” care Editor and Publisher. 





Two first class reporters wanted, men who 
are capable of furnishing copy ready for lino- 
type operators. Address, stating experience 
and salary expected, 45, care of Editor and 
Publisher, 


WANTED—Experienced advertising man, 
capable of beng | charge of trade edition of 
only morning daily in city of 60,000. Ad- 
= Advertising, care of Editor and Rub- 

sher. 





WANTED—Circulation manager for only 
afternoon daily in city of 18,000 people; 
must be competent, energetic, sober and re- 
liable; bond required; applicants must give 
references; state experience and salary re- 
quired. Address, Circulation, care of Ed- 
itor and Publisher. 


WANTED—A machinist-operator for Mer- 
genthaler linotype; give reference and full 
particulars as to experience, competency 
ete. Address Machinist, care of Editor anc 
Publisher. 


MISCELLANEOUS WANTS. 


POSTAL CARDS BOUGHT if -ancanceled, 
printed or written on one or sides. 
POSTAL SUPPLY ies 
96 Sth Ave.. Chicago. 











. 
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AD WORLD TOPICS. 


FACTS AND POINTERS FOR THE 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 








Unless all signs fail the banking 
houses of this country will, in the near 
future. be extensive advertisers. It is 
a well-known fact that financial insti- 
tutions have always regarded newspa- 
per advertising with a degree of ab 
horrence. The bankers have appar- 
ently felt that it was beneath their 
dignity to attempt to increase their 
patronage. But competition is chang- 
ing their attitude. All of these institu- 
tions are now obliged to employ men 
to drum up business, just as the whole- 
sale dry goods houses must engage 
travelers to visit the country mer- 
chants in order to secure trade. 

It has become necessary for the 
bankers and the trust companies to 
make special offers to induce the pub- 
lic to buy the securities which they 
have to offer, and it will not be at all 
surprising if, within the next year or 
two, every one of the leading concerns 
should become general advertisers. 

Of course all this means increased 
patronage for the advertising columns 
of the newspapers. Why would it not 
be a good scheme for some cf our 
bright advertising specialists to take 
up this line of work and make it a 
feature of their business? 

Financial advertising is somewhat 
different from mercantile advertising, 
but the principles that bring good re- 
sults in those lines will also bring 
good results to the latter. 

Attention is called to the fact that 
the ice has already been broken by 
the Merchants’ National Bank of Phil- 
which recently published a 

advertisement occupying 
wide and 8% 


adelphia, 
newspaper 
a space 4% inches 


inches deep. 


TIPS FOR BUSINESS MANAGERS. 
Webster’s International Dictionary 
is being advertised in a smal] list of 
dailies and religious papers, through 
the Volkman Agency of New York. 


Harris Fitzgerald has resigned as 
advertising manager of the Emerson 
Manufacturing Company, of Rockford, 
Ill. 


Agricultural papers are receiving 
contracts for advertising the Wilbur 
Seed Meal Company, of Milwaukee. 
E. H. Clarke, of Chicago, handles the 
business. 


The Cramer Krasselt Company, ad- 
vertising agents, Milwaukee, Wis., are 
making six months’ contracts with 
German dailies and weeklies for the 
advertising of Rhuma Tablets. 


The Cash Buyers Union, of Chicago, 
is doing some business’ through 
Charles H. Fuller’s office, Chicago. 


The advertising of the Milwaukee 
Bag Company and the American Sign 
Company will go out hereafter through 
the Cramer-Krasselt Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


Full page ads of the Eliott & Hatch 
typewriter are being placed by the 
Frank Presbrey Agency, 12 John 
street, New York. 


Mr. McCracken, New York agent of 
Fulford Painter & Toby, of Chicago, is 
“passing out some business for the 
Lozier* Motor Company. 


Miss A. B. Barnes, of 140 Boy!ston 
street, Boston, has been appointed ad- 
vertising representative of the Home 


Needlework Magazine, issued by the 
Florence (Mass.) Publishing Company. 


A new food that is being placed in 
the market by the Sanitarium Health 
Food Company, of Battle Creek, is 


“Toasted Wheat Flakes,” sweetened 
with malt honey. 
John E. O'Mara, of the Brooklyn 


Eagle’s regular advertising staff, will 
hereafter have charge of the foreign 
advertising of that paper. He suc- 
ceeds M. Lee Starke, the _ special 
agent. 


George P. Bent, of Chicago, offers 
$500 in prizes for the best ads written 
about the Crown piano. The first 
prize is $100. The contest closes Dec. 
20. 


Miss Mabel Coffin, first vice-presi- 
dent of the New England Women’s 
Press Association, will shortly move 
to New York, where she will take 
charge of an advertising agency. 


Suit for Ad Commissions. 

The suit of Hugh B. McGee, of West 
Springfield, Mass., against the New 
Haven Union Company, has been de- 
cided in favor of the defendant. 

The action was brought to recover 
a balance claimed to be due for so- 
liciting advertising. Under the agree- 
ment made with the plaintiff, he was 
to receive 25 per cent. commission on 
the amount of the bills for such adver- 
tising collected by him. 

McGee worked for the union from 
January to September, 1899. The au- 
ditor who examined the accounts in 
the case declared that he was entitled 
to receive a commission on $2,320.99 
worth of advertising amounting to 
$580.25. As the plaintiff had already 
been paid $610 for his work, the au- 
ditor declared that the judgment 
should be for the defendant. 


The Value of Advertising. 

The Philadelphia Record tells an 
interesting story about the success of 
the largest general store in Tacoma. 
The proprietors began business in a 
small way, lived economically and 
saved every dollar to buy space in the 
newspapers. Now their advertising 
contracts call for an aggregate space 
of 107 pages a year. 

The manager of the concern says 
they would as soon think of going out 
of business as of reducing their adver- 
tising space. 

The experience of that firm is the 
common experience of all extensive 
advertisers. A man or firm might as 
well take down their business signs 
as to stop advertising. Any one who 
has a commodity for sale must let 
everybody know that he has the goods 
and what he charges for them. If he 
does not do this he cannot expect to 
neighbors to know that he is winking. 
have customers to buy. He might as 
well sit in a dark room and expect his 


Takes a Page for a Year. 


A Chicago department store has just 
elosed a contract for a page adver- 
tisement a day for an entire year. The 
amount of money involved is about 
$120,000. The contract is one of the 
largest ever placed in this country. 
John Wanamaker, of New York and 
Philadelphia, was the first merchant 
to take a page of space for a year. At 
the present time he has half a dozen 
such pages running in different New 
York and Philadelphia papers 


A New Advertising Agency. 
John A. McCann, who has recently 
had charge of the advertising of a num- 
ber of large Philadelphia stores, has 
formed an advertising agency with 
Percy K. Frowert, with an office at 822 
Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia. 


Should Demand Cash for Space. 

The newspaper has two sources of 
income, space and circulation. The 
circulation comes from the manage- 
ment and brains of the newspaper. 
The advertising is a result of the cir- 
culation and is the heavy source of in- 





come. Whenever an individual or so- 
ciety or company gets a notice that 
benefits them the notice has a market 
value and should be paid for, but too 
often the press is expected to give the 
space for a complimentary ticket and 
if it is an entertainment go and write 
it up and puff the people who take 
part, when, oftentimes, they should 
be roasted. If newspaper men would 
demand cash for their space the pub- 
lic would pay it and be well satisfied. 
—Ntreator C11.) News. 


A M’KINLEY MEMORIAL. 


El Progresso Italo-Americano Raises 
Money for a Bronze Tablet. 

Through the enterprise of El Pro- 
gresso Italo-Americano, the Italian 
daily newspaper of New York, a sub- 
scription was started some time ago 
for a bronze tablet, to be placed in the 
Capitol at Washington as a memorial 
to the late President McKinley. 

The tablet which is now completed 
is valued at $10,000, and will be for- 
warded to Washington within a few 
days, with a request that it be given 
a suitable place in the Capitol. 

The tablet, which will be five feet 
»vy four, shows the Capitol in the dis- 
tance, the figure of McKinley in the 
clouds, the tomb at Canton and in the 
foreground four youthful figures repre- 
senting the sections of the country— 
north, east, west and south—and a fe- 
male figure, holding a palm and en- 
veloped in the American flag, symbol- 
izing Columbia. Below are the mem- 
orable words: “It is God’s way. His 
will be done, not ours.” 

The sculptor, Giuseppe Moretti, of 
this city in designing the last journey 
of McKinley from the Capitol to 
the tomb at Canton—has rendered a 
labor of love. He has given his ser- 
vices for nothing. No charge, either, 
will be made for the casting of the tab 
let at the foundry of Richard Bertelli 
of Greenpoint. The subscriptions, ac- 
cordingly, over $1,000 so far, will be 
spent on the material. 

The proprietor of El Progresso Italo- 
Americano, Carlo Barsotti, who started 
the subscription, was instrumental in 
the erection of the Columbus monu- 
ment at Fifty-ninth street and Eighth 
avenue. After the assassination of 
King Humbert the paper sent a bronze 
wreath, pafd for by popular subscrip 
tion, to Italy, to be placed over the 
King’s tomb as a protest against an 
archy. El Progresso Italo-Americano 
is also engaged now in raising $15,000 
for a monument to Verdi, the com 
poser, to be placed in one of the pub- 
lic parks. About $2,200 has so far 
been contributed, of which Tammany 
Hall gave $506 shortly before election 

Nassau Advertising Co.’s Schedule. 

Schedules in the assignment of the 
Nassau Advertising Company, of No. 
7 Beekman street, show liabilities, $14.- 
956; nominal assets, $43,608, and 
actual assets, $851, consisting of office 
furniture, $100, and good accounts, 
$751. The difference between the nom- 
inal and actual assets is due to worth 
less and assigned accounts. Of the 
accounts, $6,835 are put in as worth- 
less and $3,806 have been assigned. 
The creditors include 52 newspapers 
and magazines in this city and 175 
throughout the country. 


PRICE OF PAPER STIFFENS. 


Shortage of Wood Pulp and Advance 
in Sulphate the Causes. 

Owing to the trade conditions, the 
price of paper shows an upward tend- 
ency. During the past week a number 
of contracts were closed at 2.25 and 
2.35, the former being upon long time. 
The reasons given for the stiff condi- 
tions of the market are the shortage 
of pulp and the increase of 10 per cent. 
in the price of sulphate. It is fair to 
assume that these prices will not be 
reduced during the next month. 

It may be remarked in passing that 
wood pulp in the West is more plenti- 
ful and can be obtained at a lower 
price than in the East. Very few large 
contracts are being made at present. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


RAILROAD. 

STATIONS foot of West Twenty-third Street 
and Desbrosses and Cortlandt Streets. 
t>'The leaving time from Desbros- 
ses and Cortlandt Streets is five min. 
utes later than that given below for 
Twenty-third Street Station, except 

where otherwise noted. 

7.55 A.M. FAST MAIL.—Limited to two 
Buffet Parlor Cars, New York to Pittsburg. 
Sleeping Car Pittsburg to Chicago, No 
tg ay gg roa 


9.25 AST LINE.—Pittsburg and 
Cleveland, 

9.55 A. M. PENNSYLVANIA — LIMITFD.— 
Pullman Compartment Sleeping, Dining, 
Smoking and Observation Cars. For Chi- 


cago, Cleveland, Toledo, Cincinnati, 
apolis, Louisville, St. 

1.65 P.M. CHICAGO AnD ‘ST. LOUIS EX- 
PRESS8.—For Toledo, Louisville (via Cincia- 
—_- Indianapolis, Chicago, St. Louis, Din- 
ng 

5.55 P. M. ST. LOUIS EXYRESS.—For Pitts 
burg, Indianapolis, Louisville, St. Louis 
Dining Car. 

5.565 P.M. WESTERN BXPRESS.—For Chi- 
seas. For Toledo, except Saturday. Dining 


755 P. M. PACIFIC EXPRESS.—For Pitts- 
burg and Chicago. For Knoxville, daily, via 
Shenandoah Valley Route. Connects’ for 
Cleveland, except Saturday. 

8.25 P.M. CLEVELAND AND CINCIN- 
NATI1.—For Pittsburg, a * oe Nashville 
(via a and Louisvi ille). 

OR PHILADELPHIA, 
6.10 umes and Cortlandt streets 6.20), 
-25, 25, 8.55, 9.25 (9. Penn. Lim- 
ited), 10.10 (Desbrosses and Cortlandt Streets 
10.20) (Dining Car), 10.55 (Dining Car), 11.55 
a. m., 12.55, 2.10 (Desbrosses and Cort'anuJt 
Streets 2.20), 2.55, 3.25, 3.55, 4.25, 4.25 (Din- 
ing Car), 4.55 (Dining Car), 8.55 (Dining 
Car), 7.55, 8.25, 8.55, 9.25 p. m., 12.10 night. 
Sundays, 6.10, 7.55 (mo coaches), 8.25, 8.55, 
9.25, 9.55 (Limited), 9.55, 10.55 (Dining Car) 
a. m., 12.55, 1.55 (Dining Car), 3.25, 3.55, 
4.25 (Dining Car), 4.55 (Dining Car), 5.55 
(Dining Car), 7.55, 8.25, 8.55, 9.25 p. m., 
12.10 night. 

Ticket offices, Nos. 461, 1196, 1854, 111 and 291 

Broadway; 182 Fifth Avanue (below 23d 6t.) 
1 Astor House; West Twenty-third Strovi 
Station; and stations foot of Desbrosses and 
Cortlandt Streets; 4 Court Street. 860 Fulton 
Street, 98 Broadway and Pennsylvania An- 
nex Station, Brooklyn; Station, Ce! City 
J R. HUTCHINSON J. w D, 
General Manager. 


Indian. 


General Pass r Agent 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 


t and depart from Grand Cen- 
Ry tay ny ta New Tork, © follows: 





eave New New York. 
+4 om... Mali one Paper Train... *7.00 am, 
psesee Syr Local...... 6.25 pm. 


—: .Em ri State Express. ..t10.00 pm, 
33 am: - Fast_Mail 
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Mi .80 am, 
tDaily, except Sonéay. qDally, ex- 
RLEM, DIVISION 
08 A. and 8.35 P. M.. yw a ‘Sunday, to 
Settnned. “Bundays at 9.20 

Iman on all through train 
| ¢iifuminated with Pintsch Light, 
ofticws 8 at 113, , 415 and 1216 Broaa- 
wan 'sh Gn n Sq... ” 275 Columbus Ave.. 
Yon Weet 1 135th Bt 


1osthe "St. Station and 138th 
. Station, New York; 338 and 726 Fulton St. 


Baggage checked from 
and or residence by Westcott Express Com- 


ed 8. BLODGETT, GEO. H. DANIELS, 
Gen. Superintendent. Gen. Pass’r Agent. 


BALTIMORE & onto RAILROAD. 


Leave 

Chic. 5 A ° 
Chic., Pittsburg. 
Chic., Columbus. 
EP tts Timid P's. “180 Bi 96/55 fet. 
“Pitts mite pm. 
Cincinnati, St. L..°12.15 nt. See 
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incinnati, St. L..*10.00 am. 

















incinnati, St, L.. *7 00 pm. 33 m. Buffet. 
ok sens 1.00 12.55 pm. Diner. 
Norfolk Boyai Biok TRAINS. 
Washington, Balt. ¢8.00 a t .65 am. Buffet, 
Washington, Balt.*10.00 am. 9.55 am. 
Washington Balt *11.30 am. *11.25 am. Diner. 
Wash ngton Balt $1.00 pm. t12.55 pm. Diner. 
ngton . eas P ones pm. p 
Ro} al Limite .40 pm 5 m. Diner. 
Washington, Balt. *5.00 pm. 24:55 D i 
Washington, Balt. *7.00 Pm. Buffet, 


‘ pm. _ *6.55 
Washington, Balt.*12.15 nt. “id 30 th 
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Newspaper Artists’ Exhibition. 

The newspaper artists of Pittsburg 
will, on Dec. 16, open an exhibition of 
original drawings in that city. The 
committee in charge of the affair is 
composed of: F. E. Johnson, W. P. 
Canfield, Charles M. Payne, E. E. Mac- 
Dowell, O. C. Shiras, R. R. Murdoch, 
S. A. Martin, E. E. Wolf, L. Henning 
and C. W. Parker. 
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"TWAS A ROCKY WAY. 


AN AD CANVASSER GIVES HIS EX- 
PERIENCE IN SEEKING BUSINESS. 








Began as a Subscription Canvasser 
and Worked Up—Friends Did Not 
Help Him Much, Although Some 
Were Indebted to Him for Fame— 
Got There at Last and Is Now a 
Business Manager Himself. 

My experience as a raw recruit in 
the army of advertising solicitors may 
or may not be interesting; but my 
own individual opinion is that it is 
worth being perpetuated in printers’ 
ink. It may bring a few crumbs of 
comfort to those who are _ striving 
hard to get where I am, at the top of 
the heap, for I look upon myself as a 
“king pin” now. 

I began by soliciting subscriptions 
for a new fledged weekly, nicely 
printed, well edited and bearing on 
its front page a cut of some prom- 
inent man. The proprietors were rich 
and all they wanted was to get sub- 
scribers enough to get it through the 
postoffice as second-class matter, 

The editor said to me, in the strict- 
est confidence, patting me on the 
shoulder the while: “I tell you what 
I'll do. The subscription price is $— 
a year, and I'll split it with you.” 

THOUGHT HE HAD A GOLD MINE. 

Here was a gold mine, I thought. 
Alas I found I was mistaken. When I 
exhibited my weekly to a_ business 
man he looked at it page after page. 
There were only one or two straggling 
advertisements in it. It had beyond a 
doubt a decidedly lonesome appear- 
ance as far as ads were concerned. 

“Nice paper,” he murmured, “but 
it appeals to a distinct constituency, 
and would be of no earthly use to me 
in my line of business.” 

I didn’t mind half a dozen rebuffs 
of this kind; but when I heard the 
same remarks from dozens of business 
men I began to feel much more lone- 
some than the advertising columns of 
the paper, and to think that the editor 
was nothing better than a “come on” 
man. 

Finally a friend of mine whispered 
a few words of consolation in my ear. 


“Why,” said he, “everybody knows 
you. Never mind business men. Go 
among your friends.” 
COUNTED CHICKENS TOO SOON, 
A bright idea! i began to count 
the money I would draw from the ed- 
itor the following Saturday. I am a 


member of a popular club and used its 
stationery liberally. I wrote to Con- 
gressmen, Senators, Assemblymen, 
editors, physicians, newspaper men, 
all of whom I knew. Commissioner 
this and that was addressed in the 
most affectionate terms. 

Well, I got one Commissioner, one 
editor, no Senators or Assemblymen 
and few newspaper men, although 
they all had good positions and owed 
me many favors. I did, however, get 
a few’and the first week, when I made 
$6.50 as my half of the subscriptions, 
I thought the editor would 
go into spasms. He took me out to 
lunch and talked to me as though my 
fortune was already made. 

The following week everything 
looked blue. I didn’t make*half what 
I did the week before and besides the 
editor forgot to ask me out to lunch. 
Never mind, I said to myself, the time 
will come when I will be asking him 
out to lunch. 

HARD KNOCKS DID HIM GOOD. 


To make a long story short, I got 
the required number of subscribers, 
while, at the same time, I was obtain- 
ing ads for another lonesome looking 
weekly of which I am now business 
manager. 

The hard knocks I received in build- 
ing up the advertising in this venture 
I will pass over. I came near having 
a bakers’ dozen fights on hand, and 


found myself compelled to knock one 
fellow down for his impudence. That 
was nothing, for I used to be quite a 
scrapper in my time. 

1 kept right at the work, 


I don’t 


mean knocking fellows down, but in 
soliciting ads. I finally got on to the 
game. I could talk politics, horse rac- 
ing, prize fighting, even studied up 
golf and patent medicines. I read the 
morning papers carefully, particularly 
the divorce and personal columns, and 
had blarney enough for all comers. 

The Farmington Gazoo no longer 
looked lonesome. I had made enough 
quarterly, six monthly and yearly con- 
tracts to win the title of colonel. 

SOME HELPFUL POINTERS. 

Keep at it, my young friends, study 
up the points I have mentioned; have 
a nice card printed bearing only your 
name and you will find yourself on 
every occasion invited into the private 
office of the president of a “loan as- 
sociation,” but whether you will get 
an ad from that gentleman or be sum- 
marily ejected depends absolutely and 
entirely upon yourself. 

Maybe you will find it lucky, as I 
did, to knock a fellow down once in a 
while, but I advise you not to try it 
unless you are a good scrapper. Study 
up a few yarns that are just on the 
line, you know what I mean. Tell 
them well. Ask one or two fellows, 
who are hard to get, to lunch. Havea 
dozen or more single dollar bills in 
your pocketbook; tip off the waiter. 

In fine, look as though you were 
used to extravagance. Stick to the 
ship and some day I may run across 
you as business manager. If I do, we 
will whoop things up. 

SILLY BILLY. 


The Journalistic Mission. 

The proper conservation of the 
public morals, which is the true end of 
great journalism, does not mean the 
usurpation of party prerogative or 
popular right. It comprehends rather 
the reflection and expression of public 
thought, guided, directed and _ in- 
structed by the intelligent exposition 
of current events which the true news- 
paper essays. Journalistic mission 
does not begin with party nomination 
nor stop with general election. It col- 
lects, it codifies, it systematically ap- 
plies the lesson of events to popular 
rule, and it points the way and leads 
the work of popular action therefrom. 
—Buffalo Times. 


Too Jubilant to Issue Paper. 


The editor of the Alger (O.) Gazette, 
in explaining to his readers why his 


paper was not issued the previous 
week, wrote: 
“Born, to Mr. and Mrs. L. M. Rich- 


ards, Wednesday, 
baby girl. 

“That’s the reason the Gazette was 
not published last week, and we think 
it is a good excuse. We felt too jubi- 
lant after we found out we were dad 
to think much about work. 

We think our readers will forgive 
the omission, and feel certain that you 
would have done the same as we did. 

“We are happy to report that both 
the child and its mother are getting 
along the nicest kind. 

“We are not used to being called 
dad yet, but feel proud of the fact that 
we are.” 


Oct. 23, a ten-pound 


Birmingham Ledger’s New Office. 

The Birmingham (Ala.) Ledger has 
taken possession of its new building, 
of which its owners are justly proud. 
It is a three-story structure, built 
of steel, stone and brick. The 
ground floor is devoted to the busi- 
ness Office, press and _ stereotype 
rooms. The editorial department is 
located on the second floor. Back of 
these rooms is the composing room, 
in which a battery of linotypes is in- 
stalled. The Ledger is now in a posi- 
tion to give its readers a first-class 
newspaper. 


Libel Suit Across the Bridge. 

George T. Berry, editor of the 
Brooklyn Truth, was arrested and 
held under $1,000 on two charges of 
libel preferred by John Maguire, an 
election commissioner. Berry had 
twice accused Maguire of receiving 
$200 for each appointment made on 
police force. 





NEW INCORPORATIONS. 

Joseph Van Ness Company, of Au 
gusta, Me., to publish a trade journal 
for the shoe industry; capital, $50,000; 
paid in, $50,000. President, Walter S. 
Haliburton, Boston, Mass.; treasurer, 
Margaret J. Monahan, South Framing- 
ham, Mass. 





The Meridian (Miss.) Press Com- 
pany; to publish a daily newspaper; 
capital, $30,000. Three of the incorpo- 
rators are Frank V. Evans, W. H. 
Jeffries and C. C. Miller. 





Allied Trades Printing & Publishing 
Company, of Denver, Colo. Directors, 
K, T. Stinson, Alfred Pomeroy, W. 8S. 
Tobey, J. B. Flanigan, Nede Jacobs, M. 
L. Buchanan, Richard Harding. Cap- 
ital stock, $25,000; to publish a trade 
newspaper in Leadville. 





John P. Burkhard Corporation, of 
New York city, to conduct a publish- 
ing business; capital, $25,000.  Di- 
rectors, J. P. Burkhard, B. M. Burk- 
hard and Ralph Ashcroft, of New York 
city. 


Officers of the Department News. 

A charter of incorporation has been 
obtained for the Department News 
Publishing Company, for the purpose 
of enlarging that journal, and issuing 
a daily edition. At the first meeting 
of stockholders William Bishop pre- 
sided and T. C, Turnstall acted as 
secretary. The following officers were 
elected: President, William N. New- 
bold; vice-president, Walter J. 
Brooks; secretary, George P. Hart, 
and treasurer, David W. Gall. The 
above, and William Bishop and S. E. 
K. Buchanan, constitute committees. 


She’s a Real Newspaper Woman. 

Of all newspaper women, Mrs. Carrie 
F. Cole, editor and publisher of the St. 
Croix Falls (Minn.) Standard, is cer- 
tainly the most industrious and enter- 
prising, for she runs a Washington 
hand press, printing an edition of be- 
tween 500 and 600 copies herself, and 
is also her own job printer, in one 
day turning off letter heads, state- 
ments, envelopes and hand bills, be- 
sides setting display advertisements, 
and attending to the office business. 
She does her own housekeeping and 
eares for her four small children. 


C. H. Bundy has disposed of his in- 
terest in the Marion (Ind.) Chronicle 
to David H. Barker. 
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Special Prices 
on NEWS INK 


Write for catalogue 
and discounts. 


F.E.OKie Company 
24 HENTON PLACE, 
Phila., Pa. 














RUY TUBBS 
WOOD TYPE. 


With over Forty Years experience 
in making Wood Type, we can sell 
you Wood Type of the very best qual- 
ity and at a large discount from 
prices. Send for our Catalogue. 


TUBBS @ CO., 
South Windham, Conn. 
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DIEBOLD 
SAFE @ LOCH CO. 


H. W. BEADLE, 


AGENT, 
30 READE ST., N. Y. 











H™ DQUARTERS FOR 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 


For all Machines. 

Carbon, Manifold and full line of TYPE- 
WRITER LINEN Papers, warranted to give 
absolute satisfaction. Please send for sam- 
sles, prices and circulars of Keatinge’s Clean- 
hs Brush. 

THE S. T. SMITH CO. 


10 Park Place, New York. 





THE | BEST PLACE 


‘To get carbon | paper “of any kind. 
Flimsies (well known Star Brand) 
carried in stock. 

Send for samples and prices. 

Albert J. Bond, 
46 Cortlandt St., New York City. 





Established 1853. 


THE LOVEJOY CO., 
ELECTROTYPERS 


and manufacturers of Electrotype Machinery 
’ 444-446 Pearl Street, New York 
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ON THE USE OF WHITE INK. 


Practical Limits for Printers and 
Pressmen. 

Nearly every pressman has had 
“troubles of his own” to make white 
ink work satisfactorily, says Ed. 
S. Ralph, in the Press, London. The 
writer has experimented, had his 


troubles, and thinks he has solved the 
problem in a practical way. A good 
grade of body-white should always be 
used. The ink should ve stiff. 

Take a small quantity of white ink, 
or sufficient to do the work in hand, 
place it on a clean ink-slab, mix it 
thoroughly, and reduce it with a little 
Venice turpentine, which can be pur- 
chased at any modern drug store. Use 
the Venice turpentine sparingly at 
first until you learn the proper con- 
sistency. 

We have employed castor oil at 
times as a reducer, but do not think it 
equals the Venice turpentine. If the 
latter cannot be obtained, the former 
can be used. We also find that a 
small piece ot lakatine, or a little dry 
magnesia, will be valuable as a 
“lifter.” If the latter is employed, it 
will be better to add a very small 
quantity of heavy varnish in order to 
aid the ink to “set.” 

Of course the paper employed has 
much to do with the working of the 
ink and also the consistency of the 
mixture. We therefore urge upon our 
readers the necessity of moderation 
in the use of the Venice turpentine or 
eastor oil, especially until the ink has 
been tested on the paper to be em- 
ployed. It is an easy matter to add 
a trifle more of the reducer should 
the paper conditions warrant it. No 
set rules can be laid down as regards 
proper proportions for mixing white 
ink, as the paper conditions are so 
varied that experience is essential to 
success. 

A common error in working white 
ink is that a great many pressmen use 
too much. If it spreads beyond the 
face of the cut or type, it is certain 
that too much ink is being carried. 
Always get a good, sharp impression. 

Some kinds of paper are exceedingly 
hard to “cover,” and it is very often 
necessary to run it through the press 
twice. This should always be done 
in preference to endeavoring to make 
up the deficiency by flooding the 
paper with ink. Porus, spongy papers 
should be given a hard impression 
when run through the press the first 
time, and there should be very little 
ink used on the first impression. More 
ink can be employed when running 
through the press the second time. 
But, as already said, be cautious and 
do not use too much. 

In estimating work wnere white ink 
is to be used, two impressions should 
always be counted on. Another very 
important thing to successfully work 
white ink is to see that the ink is ab- 
solutely dry on the first impression 
before attempting the second printing. 
Should a gioss finish be desired, this 
should always be obtained on _ the 
second printing, never on the first, 
because the ink will not “lift” nearly 
so well on a hard, glossy surface. 

If another color goes over a portion 
of the white, it is not wise to attempt 
gloss seffects with the white. Extra 
fine, gumless coach varnish is ex- 
cellent for gloss effects in any ink. 
The better the quality of the varnish 
the thinner it is, and the quicker it 
dries. 

This brings us up to the point where 
such colors as red, blue, yellow, green, 
etc., are wanted to show out bright 
and sharp on _ dark-colored stocks. 
These effects are obtained by first 
printing a background in white and 
then printing the desired colors over 
it. 

Too much care cannot be employed 
in the register, and it is also impor- 
tant that too much white ink is not 
employed for the background. 

Excellent pieces of composition are 
often ruined by careless treatment in 
the press-room. Of course, the ink 
should cover thoroughly, but beyond 
this it is not advisable to go. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Rev. E. P. Pressey, of Mon- 
tague, Mass., will on January 1 launch 
a monthly entitled Country Time and 
Tide. 

Colonel G. B. Gibbens, it is said, 
will back a new Republican daily at 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 





W. E. Danforth and Charles C. Cut- 
shay will publish a weekly at Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. 





has a new per- 
Jour- 


Battle Creek, Mich., 
iodical in the Fraternal Home 
nal. N.S. Boynton is the editor. 

The Commonwealth, a new Repub- 
lican newspaper, is a newcomer at 
Artesian, S. D. It is edited and pub- 
lished by Miss Genevive M. Tanner, 
of Fond du Lac, Wis. 

The Cumberland (Md.) Weekly In- 
dependent has been sold to several 
capitalists, one of whom is George L. 
Wellington, who will start a morning 
and afternoon daily. 


MISFORTUNE BEFEL THIS PAPER. 
Republican Organ Prints Democratic 
Articles by Mistake. 

The Kenton (O.) News Republican 
the official Republican organ of 
Hardin county, made a_ switch of 
politics in a recent issue. On the in- 
side page were several articles of the 
deepest Democratic nature possible. 
Members of the party were at a loss 





to explain the sudden change, until 
the management of the paper stated 


that, being short of plate, it had bor- 
rowed a lot from the Daily Democrat. 

The stuff was used in a hurry and 
was not noticed until the paper had 
been in the street for some time. 

Religious is Editor Debarred. 

The Rev. Dr. Silas C. Swallow, ed- 
it of the Pennsylvania Methodist, 
Los been debarred from all ministerial 
and church privileges until the next 


annual conference of the denomina- 
tion. 
Dr. Swallow had published in the 


Pennsylvania Methodist on the Sat 
urday preceding the President’s death 
an article in which he insinuated that 
the conduct of the late President on 
the canteen question and concerning 
trusts had been such as to incite to 
anarchy and that the President’s ac- 
tion had been the cause of his assas- 
sination. There was some talk of 
violence at the time on the streets, 
but no steps were taken. 





Mrs. Huntley Becomes an Editor. 

Mrs. Florence Huntley, of Chicago, 
has become editor of the Daily Repub- 
lican at Iowa City, the seat of the 
state university. Mrs. Huntley is the 
widow of the late Stanley Huntley, 
whose “Spoopendyke” papers in the 
srooklyn Eagle twenty years ago were 
almost as widely read as “M. Quad’s” 
or “Dooley’s” are to-day. She was the 
sister of an army officer located near 
Bismarck, N. D., in the seventies, and 
was married when Huntley was edit- 
ing the Bismarck Tribune. Some of 
the “Spoopendyke” articles were writ- 
ten by her. 





it Will Bloom in the Spring. 

The Royal Publishing Company, of 
14:1 West Twenty-fourth street, New 
York, will, in March next, begin the 
publication of a new magazine called 
Our Boys and Girls. The proprietors 
believe that at present tnere is no 
publication that fills the demands of 
young people. The new magazine will 
be patterned upon the lines of two 
once very popular periodicals, namely, 
Our Young Folks and Oliver Optic’s 
Magazine. The subscription price will 
be $1 a year. 


Solon Goode, editor of the American 
Farmer of Indianapolis, Ind., is trying 
to organize a company in Battle Creek, 
Mich., to bring his paper to that city. 
The paper is said to have 100,000 cir- 
culation. 


EDITORS & PUBLISHERS: 


Are you aware that you can secure 
telegraph and cable news that is au- 
thentic, crisp and prompt at a “pe 
erate cost from the PUBLISH E. 


PRESS? Are you aware that we 
collect our foreign news through 


our agencies and by our own corre- 
spondents, and do not depend upon 
a foreign agency, thus guaranteeing 
the qu: lity of our foreign he ws to 


be first-class 2 


Are you aware that 


you can become a member or a client 
of the PUBLISHERS’ PRESS and 
still retain your independence, and 
should we fail, to furnish you all the 
news with the greatest possible des- 


patch, you are at 
news 


liberty to secure 


; from some other associ: ition ? 


If you are not familiar with these 
facts, In the interest of your paper, 
you should address 


PUBLISHERS’ PRESS, 
PARK ROW BUILDING, NEW YORK. 





JOURNALISM IN JAPAN. 
A Native Writer Tells of the Up-to- 

Dateness of One of its Dailies. 

Osame Komori, a Japanese  corre- 
spondent connected with the Miroku- 
Shzumpo, one of the leading dailies of 
Tokio, having a circulation of 100,000 
copies a day, is a recent arrival in this 
country. In an interview with a Se- 
attle reporter he said: 

“The paper with which I am con- 
nected was established about fifteen 
years ago, and is independent in pol- 
itics. Our policy is to work for the 
good of all, the improvement of our 
city and country. We use the latest 
machinery in getting it out and illus- 
trate our articles with portraits of 
prominent men and happenings. 

“When President McKinley was as- 
sassinated we printed his portrait and 
that of Mr. Roosevelt. Our news and 
advertising columns are arranged ac- 
cording to the American fashion. Many 
of our men are graduates of your large 
eastern universities. We make a spe- 
cialty of labor news, and endeavor to 
prevent trouble between employer and 
employee. During my stay this time in 
America I will maxe a further study of 
your system. 

“Like American papers, while ours 
is not a yellow journal, we believe in 
giving all the news. If an incident is 
sensational we get the full details and 
rush an extra out on the streets. They 
sell in large numbers. The news- 
paper sellers cry ‘gogai-gogai,’ which 
means ‘extra-extra,’ in stentorian tones 
as they rush pell mell from the office.” 


May Irwin in Harlem. 

May Irwin, the jolly favorite, will be 
at the Harlem Opera House next 
week, where she will be seen in her 
latest success, “Madge Smith, At- 
torney.” Miss Irwin sings a lot of 
new and catchy songs in this place 
and keeps her audiences in good 
humor from the rise of the curtain. 








CLUB AND ASSOCIATION NEWS. 


The Republican editors of Missouri 
held a convention at St. Joseph, Nov. 
22. Several hundred quill pushers 
were in attendance. The following offi- 
cers were elected: C. M. Harrison, of 
Gallatin, president; vice-presidents by 
congressional districts in the order 
named: H. C. Chinn, Canton; D. B. 
Ormiston, Linneus; C. N. Burnham, 
Cameron; D. P. Dobyns, Oregon; F. A. 
Marshall, Kansas City; Phil S. Griffith, 
Greenfield; W. C. Hooper, Glasgow; 
H. R. Snyder, Springfield; Fred Mas- 
terson and Grant Gillepsie, St. Louis; 
F. M. Posegate, St. Louis; F. M. Deg- 
gendorf, Potosi, and L. F. Tromly, 
Poplar Bluff. H. H. Mitchell, Clinton, 
was chosen secretary. 





President Harry McCarthy, of the 
Kentucky Press Association, has ap- 
pointed the following executive com- 
mittee of that organization: Paul M. 
Moore, Earlington Bee, chairman; C. 
C. Howard, Larue County Herald; E. 
A. Gullion, Henry County Local; Louis 
Landram, Lancaster Record; M. F. 
Conly, Big Sandy News. 





A meeting will be held in Des 
Moines early in January to reorganize 
the lowa Press Association. 





The News Writers’ Local Union, of 
Columbus, Ohio, held its election re- 
cently and chose the following offi- 
cers: Charles F. Kipp, president; L. 
A. Parrish, vice-president; Frank 
O’Blenness, recording secretary; E. M. 
Kerr, financial secretary. 


Owns a Fast Automobile, 

The Philadelphia Enquirer’s auto- 
mobile recently made the trip from 
the Quaker City to Atlantic City with 
a load of newspapers in four and one- 
half hours, thus beating all of its 
rivals and making a record, 
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